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EARTHQUAKES. 
[ Continued. ] 


The dreadful earthquake which happened in Calabria 
in 1638, is described by the Father Kircher, who was at 
that time on his way to Sicily to visit Mount Ema. In 
approaching the Gulf of Charybdis, it appeared to whirl 
round in such a manner as to form avast hollow verging 
to a point inthe centre. On looking towards Etna, it was 
seen to emit large volumes of smoke of a mountainous 
size, which entirely covered the whole island, and 
obscured from view the very shores. This, together 
with the dreadful noise, and the sulphureous stench, 
which was strongly perceptible, filled him with appre- 
hensions that a still more dreadful calamity was im- 
pending. The sea was agitated, covered with bubbles, 
and had altogether a very unusual appearance. The 
Father’s surprise was still increased by the serenity of 
the weather, there not being a breath of air nora cloud 
which might be supposed to put all nature thus in 
motion. He therefore warned his companions that an 
earthquake was approaching, and landed with all pos- 
sible Wlgtace at Tropza, in Calabria. 

He had scarcely reached the Jesuits’ College, whea 
hié ears were stunned with a horrid sound, resembling 
that of an infinite number of chariots driven fiercely for- 
ward, the wheels rattling, and the thongs cracking. The 
tract on which he stood seemed to vibrate, as if he had 
been in the scale of a balance which still continued to 
waver. The motion soon becoming more violent, he 
was thrown prostrate on the ground. The universal 
ruin around him now.redoubled his amazement; the 
crash of falling houses, the tottering of towers, and the 
groans of the dying, all contributed to excite emotions 
of terror and despair. Danger threatened him where- 


ever he should flee ; but having remained unhurt amid 


the general concussion, he resolved to venture for safety, 
and reached the shore, almost terrified out of his reason. 
Here he found his companions, whose terrors were still 
greater than his own. . 

He landed on the following day at Rochetta, where 
the earth still continued to be violently agitated. He 
had, however, scarcely reached the inn at which hegin- 
tended to lodge, when he was once more obliged to re- 
turn to the boat: in about half an hour, the greater part 
of the town, including the inn, was ovorwhelmed, an 
the inhabitants buried beneath its ruins. 

Not finding any safety on land, and exposed by the 
smallness of the boat to a very hazardous passage by sea, 
he at length landed at Lopizium, a castle midway be- 
tween Tropea and Euphemia, the city to which he was 
bound. ere, wherever he turned his eyes, nothing 
but scenes of ruin and horrora : towns and cas- 
tles were Jevelled to the ground ; while Stromboli, al- 
though sixty,miles distant, was seen to vomit flames in 
an unusudimanner, and with a noise which he could 
distinctly hear. From remote objects his attention was 
soon diverted to conti danger : the rumbling sound 
of an approaching earthquake, with which ke was by 
this time well acquainted, alarmed him for the conse- 
quences. Every instant it ee as if approach- 
ing ; and the spot on which he stood shook so dreadfully, 
that being unable to stand, himself and his companions 
caught hold of the shrubs which grew nearest to them, 
and im that manner supported themselves. 

This violent paroxysm having ceased, he now thought 























of at least four millions of square miles. 
were even extended to the waters, in many places where 
the shocks were not perceptible. It pervaded the greater 
portions of the continents of Europe, Africa, and A- 
merica; but its extreme violence was exercised on the 
south-western part of the former. 





of prosecuting his voyage to Euphemia, which lay with- 
in a short distance. ‘Turning his eyes towards that city, 
he could merely perceive a terrific dark cloud, which 
seemed to rest on the place. 
sed at this, as the weatli@® was remarkably serene. Wai- 
ting, therefore, until this cloud had passed away, he 
turned to look for the city ; but, alas! it was totally sunk, 
and in its place a dismal and putrid lake was to be seen. 
All was a eee solitude—a scene of hideous des- 
olation. 

and such the devastating effects of this earthquake, that 
along the whole coast of that part of Italy, for the space 
of two hundred miles, the remains of ruined towns and 
villages were every where to be seen, and the inhabitants, 
without dwellings, dispersed over the fields. 
Kircher at lengt 
reaching Naples, after having escaped a variety of perils 
both by sea and land. 


He was the more surpri- 


Such was the fate of the city of Euphemia; 


Father 
terminated his distressful voyage by 


The great earthquake of 1755, extended over a tract 
Its effects 


Liszon, the Portuguese capital, had already suffered 


greatly from an earthquake in 1531, and since the 
calamity about to be described, has had three such 
visitations; in 1761, 1765, and 1772, which were not, 
however, attended by equally disastrous consequences. 
In the present instance it had been remarked, that since 
the commencement of the year 1750, less rain had fallen 
than had been known in the memory of the inhabitants, 
unless during the spring preceding th 

The summer had been unusually cool, and the weather 
fine and clear for the last forty days. 
the first of November, about forty minutes past nine in 


e calamitous event. 


At length, on 


the morning, a most violent shock of an earthquake 
was felt: its duration did not exceed six seconds ; but 
so powerful was the concussion, that it overthrew eve 

church and convent in the city, together with the Royal 
Palace, and the magnificent Opera House adjoining it; 
in short, not any building of consequence: escaped. 
About one-fourth of the dwelling-houses were thrown 
down ; and, at a moderate computation, thirty thousand 
individuals perished. The sight of the dead bodies, 
and the shrieks of those who were half buried in the 
ruins, were terrible beyond description; and so great 
was the consternation, that the most resolute person 
durst not stay a moment to extricate the friend he loved 
most affectionately, by the removal of the stones beneath 
the weight of which he was crushed. Self-preservation 
alone was consulted ; and the most probable security 
was sought, by getting into open places, and into 
the middle of the streets. Those who were in the 
upper stories of the houses, were in general more 
fortunate than those who attempted to escape by the 
doors, many of the latter being buried beneath the ruins, 
with the greater part of the foot passengers. ‘Those 
who were in the carriages escaped the best, although 
the drivers and cattle suffered severely. “The nuinber, 
however, of those who perished in the streets and in 
the houses, was greatly inferior to that of those whe 
were buried beneath the ruins of the churches; for, as 
it was a day of solemn festival, these were crowded for 
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the celebration of the mass. They were more numer- 
ous than the churches of London and Westminister 
taken collectively ; and the lofty steeples in most 
instances fell with the roof, insomuch that few escaped. 

The first shock, as has been noticed, was extremely 
short, but was quickly succeeded by two others ; and 
the whole, generally described as a single shock, lasted 
from five toseven minutes. About two hours after, fires 
broke out in three different parts of the city ; and this 
new calamity prevented the digging out of the immense 
riches concealed beneath the ruins. From a _ per- 
fect calm, afresh gale immediately after sprang up, and 
occasioned the fire to rage withsuch fury, that in the 
space of three daysthe city was nearly reduced to ash- 
es. Every element seemed to conspire towards its des- 
truction ; for, soon after the shock, which happened 
near high water, the tide rose if an instant forty feet, 
and at the castle of Belem, which defends the entrance 
of the harbour, fifty feet higher than had ever been 
known. Had it not subsided as suddenly, the whole 
city would have been submerged. A large new quay 
sunk to an unfathomable depth, with several hundreds 
of persons, not one of the bodies of whom was afterwards 
found. Before the sea thus came rolling in like a 
mountain, the bar was seen dry from the shore. 

The terrors of the surviving inhabitants were great 
and multiplied. Amid the general confusion, and 
through a scarcity of hands, the dead bodies could not 
be buried, and it was dreaded that a pestilence would 
ensue ; but from this apprehension they were relieved 
by the fire, by which these bodies were for the greater part 
consumed. The fears ofa famine were more substan- 
tial ; since, during the three days succeeding the earth- 
quake, an ounce of bread was literally worth a pound 
of gold. Several of the corn magazines having been, 
however, fortunately saved from the fire, a scanty sup- 
ply of bread was afterwards procured. Next came the 
dread of the pillage and murder of those who had saved 
any of their effects ; and this happened in several in- 
stances, until examples were made of the delinquents. 


[J'o be Continued.] 





LITERATURE. 


For the Family Magazine. 
LANGUAGE. 


- The early practice of inscribing important sentences 
upon rocks or tablets of stone, is one that enables the 
modern student to approach the subject of ancient 
literature with more confidence than could alone be 
inspired by the mutilated fragments of writing that have 
come down to us through multifarious channels. The 
mountain was the earliest book; its rocks the earli- 
est leaves on which the characters of written lan- 
guage were engraved. ‘The characters on the written 
mountains are of the most ancient form,—and what- 
ever may be their meaning, they cannot be charged 
to the account of a generation of men who have 
lived since the light of history has so far illuminated the 
path of nations as to give the student a clear view of 
the course of human events. 

There is a sublimity in the idea of one’s taking a 
mountain—one of the noblest of nature’s creations— 
and hewing it down into proportion, and then illustrating 
it like a tablet with pictorial representations of monarchs 
and mighty deeds, as well as brief, condensed records 
of dates, transactions, and sententious wisdom. To 
build a monument whose foundation should take deep 
hold of the central fabric of the earth, and be nursed at 
the living fountains which feed the oceans—around 
whose summit the clouds should gather in tempestuous 
gloom,—and then te commit to its unwasting, indurated 
sides the inscriptions in which were centered somewhat 
of the deathless mind,—are fitting actions for immor- 
tality, and look more like eternity than any other earthly 
transactions. 
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Perhaps the most remarkable written rocks or moun- 
tains are in the wilderness of Sinai, at a place Called 
Faran or Paran. Here are numerous inscriptions writ- 
ten in a large distinct character, and engraved in the 
face of the living marble with infinite labor twelve or 
fourteen feet from the ground. ‘These inscriptions are 
particularly mentioned in the Prefetto of Egypt, as well 
as by modern travellers. A patient attempt to draw off 
and decypher these inscriptions was made by a Europe- 
an traveller about six hundred years ago, sometime in 
the twelfth century. 

Maillet, a French traveller, in his letters, represents 
the existence of similar inscriptions on the rocks in the 
Plain of Mummies in Egypt. Maundrell adds his con- 
firmation to the same factsin another part of country. 
Buckingham, a gentleman of poetical and philosophical 
celebrity now in England, during his travels in Turkish 
Arabia but a few years since, discovered abundant and 
wonderful specimens of ancient historrial and literary 
engraving upon the ever-during rocks. 

To say no more of the abundant and interesting au- 
thorities we have at hand, we think our readers will not 
find their time misspent in following us through this hith- 
erto almost entirely neglected region in the history of 
literature. 

In the prosecution of our subject, the ancient histo- 
rians, poets, and orators will come under consideration 
next in course to that of ancient, monumental, or 
hieroglyphic writing or pictures. F. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


From the Brain arise nine pairs of NERVES ; some in 
solid cords, others in separate threads which afterwards 
unite in cords. Of these, some have their origin in the 
cerebrum, some in the cerebellum, some in the tuber anuu- 
lare, and some inthe medulla oblongata. From these, the 
nerves supplying the organs of smell, sight, taste hear- 
ing, and feeling, in part, are derived. ‘The nerves are 
called pairs, not because they proceed together from the 
brain and spinal marrow, but because they proceed from 
the opposite lobes of the brain, or from opposite sides of 
the spinal marrow, and supply similar parts on each side 
ofthe body with nerves. And hence it often happens in 
paralysis or palsy, that on one side of the body all the 
nerves perform their office imperfectly, while on the other 
side no diminution of nervous energy is evinced. A nerve 
is a long white medullary cord. The uses of the nerves 
are to convey impressions to the brain from all parts 
of the body, over which they are spread, and to impart 
motion, by exciting the muscles, to the whole system 
It is the opinion of some philosophers, that the nerves 
contain a subtil fluid, by means of which impressions are 
immediately carried to the brain ; this fluid has, how 
ever, never been seen ; others think that sensation is pro- 
duced by what has been termed vibration ; but the plain 
truth is, we are at present ignorant of the means by 
which sensation and muscular motion are produced, fur 
ther than that we know both are the effect of the agency 
of the nerves. 

The SPINAL MARROW, or medulla spinalis, is 
continuation ofthe medulla oblongata from the head 
through the centre of the spine, which consists of a se- 
ries of bones called vertebra supporting the body. From 
the spinal marrow are given out thirty paitsof nerves 
these, in conjunction with those arising from the brain 
communicate energy and feading to the whole body 
and also, by their extreme sensibility, convey to the brain 
the mind or soul, the slightest as well as the strongest 
impressions made upon the different organs; hence our 
pleasures and our pains, our hopes, our fears, and our 
affections. 

That the Brain, asa whole, is the organ of though. 
the seat of the understanding, and the place where the 
emotions of the mind or soul arise, we cannot doubt - 
it is also the centre of sensation and muscular motion, 
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to which all the nerves of the body appear subser- 
vient. But to what other particular uses the different 
parts of the brain are applied, does not yet appear accu- 
rately known. 

The science which treats particularly of the brain 
and its mental functions is denominated phrenology. Its 
founder was Dr. Gall, a physician of Vienna, who, 
about the year 1796, began to lecture on the subject. 
In 1800, Dr. G. Spurzheim commenced the study of the 
science, as a student of Dr. Gall. Underthe auspices 
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of these individuals, it has gained no inconsiderable 
reputation. 

The system or science of phrenology is in substance 
as follows :—that the brain is divided into a variety of 
departments, each of which is appropriated to a parti- 
cular faculty or propensity of the mind; and that the 
cast of an individual’s character may be discovered by 
corresponding appearances in the skull. The following 
cut exhibits said departments and the table annexed 
shows which faculty or propensity each is assigned. 





EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 
CLASS II.—SENTIMENTS. 


CLASS 1—PROPENSITIES. 


CLASS Ill.—INTELLECT. 


1. Amativeness. 10. Self-esteem. Part [-~—Percertive FAcu.rigs. 
2. Philoprogenitiveness, 11. Love of approbation. oe 
3. Concentrativeness orinhabitive- {12. Cautiousness. 19. Eventuality and Individuality. 
ness. 13. Benevolence. 20. Form, 
4. Adhesiveness. 14. Veneration. 21. Size. 
5. Combativeness. 15. Hope. 22. Weight. 
6. Destructiveness. 16. Ideality. 23. Colouring. 
7: Constructiveness. “ 117. Conscientiousness. 24. Locality 
8. Acquisitiveness 18. Firmness. 25. Order. 
9. Secretiveness. 34. Wonder or Marvellousness. 26. Time. 
27. Number or Numeration. 
* Not established, but supposed by 28. Tune. 
Dr. Spurzheim to be the organ of 29. Language. 


the desire for food and drink, and 
called Alimentiveness. 


Part Il.—Rerxuectine Facutries. 


30. Comparison. 
31. Causality. 
32. Wit. 

33. Imitation 


N. B. The organs are situated in the above plate as in Dr. Spurzheim’s, but they are numbered differently, 
to correspond with the arrangement of Dr. Judson’s Phrenology. 


In our next, we shall consider this subject more at length, in which we shall go somewhat into the merits 


of the system. 





ASTRONOMY. 


ROTUNDITY OF THE EARTH. 

Tue Earth, it will be remembered, is a vast solid bo- 
dy, of ashape nearly round, like an immense ball ; and 
although it appearsto be permanently at rest, it is in 
fact in constant motion. Itisso large that its surface, 
except where it is irregular by hills and mountains, ap- 
pears to be flat. About two-thirds of the Earth are cov- 
ered with water, whose surface is rounded to conform 
with the general shape ofthe Earth. On this surface 
we can sail round the world in all parts of it, and in all 
directions. All this is easily and readily solved by navi- 


gators and travellers. When navigators depart from a 
coast, they observe that edifices and mountains sink by 
degrees, and at length disappear as if immersed in the 
ocean. This effect is not to be ascribed to distance, 
which causes objects to appear smaller; for, when we 
lose sight of land from a ship’s deck, we preceive it 
again by ascending the masts. The same takes place 
with respect to the ship as seen from the shore. It de- 
clines by little and little, and finally disappears, descend- 
ing below the horizon like the Sun at its setting. 
Tnese phenomena, which are observed in all directions, 
prove, that the surface of the seais conevx, and that it is 
by its interposition that distant objeccts are concealed. 
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ff the earth were a plain surface, asingle mountain tow- 
er elevated above it would be perceived from every quar- 
ter, at least if the spectators were not so far off as to 
render its dimensions invisible on account of the distance ; 
and this would not be the case, except at very great dis- 
tances. The bases of elevated objects would not dis- 
appear before their summits. They would not seem 
to sink by degrees ; and when they disappeared from the 
deck of avessel, they would not he visitle from the 
top of the mast. 

The horizon of the sea, which seems to terminate its 
surface, is only an apparent limit with respect to the sit- 
uation of the observer, and is produced by the convex- 
ity of the surface of the water. Navigators, whom we 
see depart from the shore, seem to usto go beyond that 
‘imit, but their horizon moves on with them. When 
they have disappeared from our view, we may ascend a 
mountain near the shore, and see again for some time 
the same vessel which had before appeared to sink in 
the waters. It would be a bold and important underta- 
king to acertain what becomes of this apparent horizon 
as we advance towards it continually in the same direc- 
tion. Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese, was the first 
who executed this enterprise. He embarked from a 
port in Portugal, and directed his course towards the 
west. Afteralong voyage, he descried the continent 
ef America, which had been previously discovered by 
other navigators, pursuing the same route. Not finding 


an opening toenable himto continue his course in a 
westerly direction, he sailed along the course towards 
the south, till comingto its southern extremity he sail- 
ed round it, and found himself in the great Southern 
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Ocean. Then he pursued his course towards the west: 

after some time he arrived at the Molucca Islands, and 
sailing continually towards the west, he made Europe 

from the east, and thus arrived at the place from which 
he set out. This great achievement, since repeated by 
several navigators, as Sir Francis Drake, Lord Anson, 
Cooke, &c. &c. proves that the whole surface of the 
water and land is convex, returning into itself; that the 
heavens do not touch any part of it ; and that in what- 
ever country we travel, the general system of starsis seen 
to revolve round the Earth in consequence of its diur 

nal motion. From this it is plainly shown, that the 
heavens do not rest on the horizon of the sea, as one 
night be led to believe from a hasty observation; and 
by this, we also acertain that the Earth has nothing to 
rest on, but is suspended in open space by the hand of 
the CREATOR, 


Here it may be well to explain what is meant by the 
relative terms up and down. On whatever part of the 
earth we may be situated, the direction towards the sky 
or heavens is called up, and the direction towards the 
centre of the earth is called down. So that, with regard 
to open space, what is wp from any given point of the 
earth’s surface, is down from the opposite point there- 
of; which point is on the opposite side of the earth, and 
is called our antipodes, where people are walking on 
the earth with their feet towards our feet, and their 
heads in an opposite direction towards the sky, in the 
same manner as we are atthe present moment. Anti 
signifies against ; podes, feet.—Guide to Knowledge. 


SHEELINS IN JURA, AND A DISTANT VIEW OF THE PAPS. 


The cut before us, with the following description, is 
taken from ‘‘Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels.” It is 
thrown into the form of adiary, as willbe seen by the 
style in which it is written. 

July 1. Ride along the shore of the sound: take 
boat at the ferry, and goa mile more by water: see 
on the Jura side some sheelins or summer huts of goat- 
herds, who keep here a stock of eighty, for the sake 
of the milk and cheeses. Thelast are made without 
salt, which they receive afterwards from the ashes of 
sca-tang, and the tang itself whichthe natives lap in it. | 

Land on a bank covered with sheelins, the habi- 
tations of some peasants who. attended the herds of | 


milch cows. These formed a grotesque groupe; some | 


were oblong, many conic, and so low that entrance 1s 
forbidden without creeping through the little opening 
which has no other door than a faggot of birch twigs 
placed there occasionally : they are constructed of 
branches of trees covered with sods; the furniture a 
bed of heath placed on a bank of sod, two blankets and 
a rug, some dairy vessels, and above, certain pendent 
shelves made of basket-work to hold the cheese, the 
produce of the summer. In one of the little conic huts, 
I spied a little infantasleep, under the protection of a 
faithful dog. 

Cross, on foot, a Jarge plain of ground, seemingly 
improvable, but covered with a deep heath, and perfectly 
in a state of nature. See the arctic-gull, a bird un- 






























known in South Britain, which breeds here on the 
ground ; it was very tame, but, if disturbed, flew about 
like the lapwing, but with a more flagging wing. After 
a walk of four miles, reach the Paps: left the less to 
the south-east, preferring the ascent of the greatest, for 
there are three ; Beinn-a-chaolois, or the mountain of 
the sound ; Beinn-sheunta, or the hallowed mountain ; 
and Beinn-an-air, or the mountain of gold. We began 
to scale the last, a task of much labour and difficulty, 
being composed of vast stones, slightly covered with 
mosses near the base, but all above bare, and 
unconnected with eaeh other. The whole seems a 
cairn, the work of the sons of Saturn; and Ovid might 
nave caught his idea from this hill, had he seen it. 

Affectasse ferunt regnum celeste Gigantes. 

Altaque congestos struxisse ad sidera montes. 

Gain the top, and find our fatigues fully recompensed 
by the grandeur of the prospect from this sublime spot ; 
Jura itself afforded a stupendous scene of rock, varied 
with little lakes innumerable. From the west side of 
the hill ran a narrow strip of rock, terminating in the 
sea, called the side of the old hag. ‘To the south ap- 
peared Ilay, extended like a map beneath us; and be- 
yond that, the north of Ireland ; to the west, Gigha and 
Car, Cantyre and Arran, and the Firth of Clyde, bound- 
ed by Airshire; an amazing tract of mountains to the 
N. E. as far as Ben-lomond ; Skarba finished the nor- 
thern view; and over the Western Ocean were scatter- 
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ed Colonsay and Oransay Mull, Jona, and its neigh- 
bouring groupe of isles; and still further, the long ex- 
tents of Tirey and Col just apparent. 

On the summit are several lofty cairns, not the work 
of devotion, but of idle herds, or curious travellers. 
Even this vast heap of stones was not uninhabited: a 
hind passed along the sides full speed, and a brace of 
ptarmigans often favoured us with their appearance, 
even near the summit. 

The other paps are seen very distinctly, each inferior 
in height to this, but all of the same figure, perfectly 
mamillary. Mr. Banks and his friends mounted that to 
the south, and found the height to be two thousand 
three hundred and fifty-nine feet; but Beinn-an-air far 
over-topped it; seated on the pinnacle, the depth below 
was tremendous on every side. 

The stones of this mountain are white, (a few red,) 
quartzy, and composed of small grains; but some are 
brecciated, or filled with crystalline kernels, of an ame- 
thystine colour. The other stones of the island that fell 
under my observation, were a cinereous slate veined 
with red, and used here-as a whet stone; a micaceous 
sand stone; and between the small isles and Ardofin, 
abundance of quartzy, micaceous rock-stone. 


The following cut, together with the annexed descrip- 
tion of the island of Ilay, in Scotland, is from the same 
work as the foregoing. 





A COTTAGE IN ILAY. 


The isle of Llay, Isla, or, as it is called in Erse, He, 
is of a square form, deeply indented on the south by the 
great bay of Loch-an-daal, divided from Jura on the 
northeast by the sound, which is near fourteen miles 
long, and about one broad. The tides the most violent 
and rapid; the channel clear, excepting at the south en- 
trance, where there are some rocks on the Jura side. 

The length of Hay, from the point of Ruval to the 
Mull of Kinoth, is twenty-eight miles: it is divided into 
the parishes of Kildalton, Kilarow, Kilchoman, and Kil- 
menie. The latitude of Freeport 55° 52’ 29" N. The 
face of the island is hilly. but not high: the loftiest hills 
are Aird-inisdail, Diur-bhein, and Sgarb-bhein. The 
land in many parts is excellent, but much of it is cover- 
ed with heath, and absolutely in a state of nature, 

The produce is corn of different kinds; such as bear, 
which sometimes yields eleven fold, and oats six fold; 


a ruinous distillation prevails here, insomuch that it is 
supposed that more of the bear is drank in form of 
whiskey, than eaten in the shape of bannocs. Wheat 
has been raised with good success in an enclosure be- 
longing to the proprietor; but in an open country, where 
most of the cattle go at large, it is impossible to culti- 
vate that grain, and the tenants are unable to inclose. 
Much flax is raised here, and about 2000/. worth sold 
out of the island in yarn, which might be better manu- 
factured on the spot, to give employ to the poor natives. 

A set of people worn down with poverty; their habi- 
tations scenes of misery, made of loose stones, without 
chimnies, without doors, excepting the faggot opposed 
to the wind at one or other of the apertures, permitting 
the smoke to escape through the other, in order to pre- 
vent the pains of suffocation. The furniture perfectly 
corresponds; a pothook hangs from the middle of the 
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roof, with a pot pendent over a grateless fire, filled with 
fare that may rather be called a permission to exist, than 
asupport of vigorous life; the inmates, as may be ex- 
pected, lean, withered, dusky, and smoke-dried. But 
my picture is not of this island only. 

Notwithstanding the excellency of the land, above a 
thousand pounds worth of meal is annually imported; a 
famine threatened at this time, but was prevented by the 
seasonable arrival of a meal ship; and the inhabitants, 
like the sons of Jacob of old, flocked down to buy food. 

Ale is freqnently made in this island of the young tops 
of heath, mixing two thirds of that plant with one of 
malt, sometimes adding hops. Boethius relates that 
this liquor was much used among the Picts, but when 
that nation was extirpated by the Scots, the secret of 
making it perished with them. 

The country blest with fine manures; besides sea- 
wrack, coral, shell-sand, rock, and pit marle, it possesses 
a tract of thirty-six square miles of limestone. What 
treasures, if properly applied, to bring wealth and plenty 
into the island. 

Numbers of cattle are bred here, and about seventeen 
hundred are annually exported, at the price of fifty shil- 
lings each. The island is often overstocked, and num- 
bers die in March for want of fodder. None but milch 
cows are housed; cattle of all other kinds, except the 
saddle-horses, run out during winter. 

The number of inhabitants is computed to be between 
seven and eight thousand. About seven hundred are 
employed in the mines and in the fishery; the rest are 
gentlemen-farmers, sub-tenants, or servants. ‘The wo- 
men spin. Few as yet have migrated. 

The servants are paid in kind; the sixth part of the 
crop. They have houses gratis: the master gives them 
the seed for the first year, and lends them horses to 
plough annually the land annexed. 

The air is less healthy than that of Jura: the present 
epidemical diseases are dropsies and cancers, tne natu- 
ral effects of bad food. 

The quadrupeds of this island are stoats, weasels, 
otters, and hares: the last small, dark-coloured, and 
bad runners. The birds are eagles, peregrine-falcons, 
black and red game, and a very few ptarmigans. Red- 
breasted goosanders breed on the shore among the loose 
stones, wild geese in the moors. Herons in the island 
in Loch-Guirm. ‘The fish are plaise, smeardab, large 
dabs, mullets, ballan, lump-fish, black goby, greater 
dragonet, and that rare fish the Jepadogaster of M. 
Gouan. 

Vipers swarm in the heath; the natives retain the 
vulgar error of their stinging with their forked tongues ; 
that a sword on which the poison has fallen will hiss in 
water like a red. hot iron; and that a poultice of human 
ordure is an infallible cure for the bite. 


In this island, several ancient diversions and supersti- 
tions are still preserved ; the last indeed are almost ex- 


tinct, or at most lurk only among the very meanest of 
the people. 


The late wakes or funerals, like those of the Romans, 
were attended with sports and dramatic entertainments, 
composed of many parts, and the actors often changed 
their dresses suitable to their characters. The subject 
of the drama was historical, and preserved by memory. 

The active sports are wrestling. Another is perform- 
ed by jumping on a pole held up horizontally by two 
men: the performer lights on his knees, takes hold 
with both hands, bends and kisses it, and then springs 
off. He who succeeds in the feat when the poll is at its 
highest elevation, carries the prize. 


A second game of activity is played by two or three 
hundred, who form a circle; and every one places his 
stick in the ground before him by way of barrier. A 
person, called the odd man, stands in the middle, and 
delivers his bonnet to any one inthe ring. This is 
nimbly handed round, and the owner is to recover it; 
and on succeeding, he takes the place of the person 
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whom he took it from, and that person again takes the 
middle place. 

There are two other trials of strength: first, throwing 
the sledge-hammer; the other seems local. Two men 
sit on the ground foot to foot: each lays hold of a short 
stick, and the champion that can pull the other over is 
the winner. 
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THE BIDDENDVEN MAIDS. 


Tue recent exhibition of the Siamese Twins, and the 
interest which they excited in the metropolis and 
various parts of England, render all accounts of similar 
phenomena acceptable to the curious reader. 

The memory of the Biddendgn Maids is preserved in 
the following parochial custom :— 

On Easter Sunday in every year, after divine service 
in the afternoon, at the parish of Biddenden, in the 
county of Kent, there are, by the church-wardens, 
given to strangers about 1,000 rolls, with an impression 
on them similar tothe plate. ‘The origin of the custom 
is thus related: 

In the year 1100. at Biddenden, in Kent, were born 
Elizabeth and Mary Chulkhurst, joined together by the 
the hips and shoulders, and who lived in that state 
thirty-four years! at the expiration of which time, 
one of them was taken ill, and after a short period died ; 
the survivor was advised to be separated from the corpse, 
which she absolutely refused in these words: “ As we 
came toge‘her, we will also go together; and about six 
hours after her sister’s decease, she was taken ill and 
died also. A stone near the rector’s pew, marked with 
a diagonal line, is shown as the place of their interment. 

It is further stated, that by their will, they bequeathed 
to the church wardens of the parish of Biddenden, and 
their successors, churchwardens, for ever, certain 
pieces or parcels of land in the parish, containing about 
twenty acres, whichis hired at forty guineas per annum. 
and that in commemoration of this wonderful phenomenz. 
of nature, the rolls, and about 300 quartern loaves and 
and cheese in proportion, should be given to the poor 
inhabitants of the parish. 

This account is entirely traditionary ; the learned 
antiquarian Hasted, in his account of the charities of 
the parish, states the land “ was the gift of two maidens 
of the name of Preston ; and that the print of the 

woman on the cakes has only been used within these 
eighty years, and was made to represent two poor 


























































widows, as the general objects of a charitable benefac- 
tion.’ It is probable that the investigation of the 
learned antiquary brought to light some record of the 
name of the ladies, but in the year 1656, the Rev. W. 
Horner, then rector of the parish, claimed the land, as 
having been given to augment his glebe, but was non- 
suited in the Court of Exchequer; in the pleadings 
preserved in the church, the names of the ladies are 
not stated, not being known. ‘There are also two other 
places where such phenomena are said to have occurred. 

If these statements weaken the credibility of the 
tradition, the following account of a lusus natura, com- 
piled from the London Medical Repository for 1821, 
page 138, will unquestionably confirm the opinion of 
many, as to the probability of the phenomenon of the 
Biddenden Maids. Mr. Livingston, the surgeon of the 
British factory at Canton, relates that there was shown 
at Macao, A-ke, a boy about sixteen years of age, to 
whom was attached another male child, united at the 
pit of the stomach by the neck, as if his head was 
plunged into A-ke’s breast. At the time of their birth 
they were nearly of an equal size, but the parasite has 
not much increased since that period. The-skin of 
A-ke joins regularly and smoothly the neck of the 
parasite, so that he can turn his brother on either of his 
sides upon himself, but the natural position is breast to 
breast ; on the whole, the parasite is well formed, being 
about two feet in length. A-kethinks that at one period 
their feelings were reciprocal, but for some time he has 
not perceived it, except in one particular act, when his 
brother never fails to do the same; he however feels the 
slightest touch applied to his brother. 

A-ke has generally a sickly appearance, but excepting 
the parasite, is well formed ; about four feet ten inches 
high, is easily fatigued in walking or ascending a flight 
of steps, being obliged to support his brother with his 
hands. When fatigued he breathes with difficulty, and 
is only relieved by lying down. 

In the Transactions of the Medico-Chirurgical Soci- 
ety of Edinburgh, vol. ii. a plate represents two female 
children united together at the stomach ; they were not 
otherwise deformed, and had the small-pox at the same 
time. When they walked, it was sideways, and some- 
thing in the form of a circle ; they crossed their heads 
and arms to act or look different ways; with care they 
could walk up stairs, and were active when playing with 
other children ; they lived until they were nearly seven 
years old, when the death of one destroyed the other. 

he communication is from Andrew Berry, M. D., 


F. R. 8S. E.—Cabinet of Curiosities. 





CONFUSION OF THE SENSES. 

Some years ago there was a woman residing in the 
neighbourhood of Lyons, who seemed to have the quali- 
ty of one sense transferred to another. A very learncd 
physician, a writer in the Journal de Sante, gives an ac- 
count of having visited this woman at Lyons. He says, 
‘The woman whom I visited, and to whom I presented 
several sorts of medicines, powders, simples, compounds, 
and many other substances, which I am convinced she 
never saw before, told me their several tastes, as nearly, 
and with as much precision as taste could pronounce. 
She described them, indeed, with astonishing exactness, 
and frequently when my own palate was confounded. 

‘‘Her eyes were next bound with a thick bandage, 
and I drew from my pockets several sorts of silk ribbands. 
All those that differed in the original colours she imme- 
diately told me. It was,in vain to attempt puzzling her; 
she made no mistake; she passed the ribband merely 
through ber hand, and immediately decided on its pe- 
culiar colour. She could, in fact, discover the quality 
of any thing by the touch or taste, as accurately as I 
could do with my eyes. 

“The organs of hearing were then closed, as well as 
the contrivance of stuffing the ears would answer the 
purpose. 
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I then commenced a conversation with a|——Belzoni’s T'ravels. 
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friend in the apartment, and spoke in almost inaudible 
whispers. 
every word of the conversation. In short, I came aw. 
a convert; in other words, I believed what I had seen. A 
philosopher knows the fallibility of the senses; but he 
should know, likewise, that science ought not to reject 
because it cannot have demonstration.”---Jb. 


She repeated, with great power of memory, 


THE WHIRLWINDS, MIRAGE, AND LOCUSTS OF 
EGYPT. 


A stTrone wind that arose this day leads me to mention 
some particulars of the phenomena that often happen 
in Egypt. The first I shall notice is the whirlwinds, 
which occur all the year round, but especially at the 
time of the camseen wind, which begins in April, and 
lasts fifty days. Hence the name of camseen, which in 
Arabic signifies fifty. It generally blows from the south- 
west, and lasts four, five, or six days without varying, 
so very strong, that it raises the sands to a great height, 
forming a general cloud, so thick that it is impossible to 
keep the eyes open, if not under cover. It is trouble- 
some even tothe Arabs; it forces the sand into the 
houses through every cranny, and fills every thing with 
it. The caravans cannot proceed in the deserts ; the 
boats cannot continue their voyages : and travellers are 
obliged to eat sand in spite of their teeth. The whole 
is like a chaos. 
stones gradually ascends to a great height, and forms a 
column sixty or seventy feet in diameter, and so thick, 
that were it steady on one spot, it would appear a solid 
mass. This not only revolves within its own circum- 
ference, but runs ina circular direction over a great 
space of ground, sometimes maintaining itself in 


Often a quantity of sand and small 


motion for half an hour; and where it falls it accumu- 
lates a small hill of sand, God help the poor traveller 
who is caught under it ! 

The next phenomenon is the mirage, often described 
by travellers, who assert having been deceived by it, as 
at_a distance it appears to them like water. This is 
certainly the fact ; and I must confess that I have been 
deceived myself, even after I was aware of it. The 
perfect resemblance to water and the strong desire for 
this element, made me conclude, in spite of all my 
caution not to be deceived, that it was really water I 
saw. It generally appears like a still lake, so unmoved 
by the wind that every thing above is to be seen most 
distinetly reflected by it, which is the principal cause of 
the deception. If the wind agitate any of the plant: 
that arise above the horizon of the mirage, the motio 
is seen perfectly ata great distance. 

If the traveller stand elevated much above the mirage, 
the apparent water seems less united and less deep; for, 
as the eyes look down upon it, there is not thickness 
enough in the vapour on the surface of the ground to 
conceal the earth from the sight. But if the traveller 
be on the level with the horizon of the mirage, he can- 
not see through it, so that it appears to him clear water. 
By putting my head first to the ground, and then mount- 
ing a camel, the height of which from the ground 
might have been about ten feet at the most, I found a 
great difference in the appearance of the mirage. On 
approaching it, it becomes thinner, and appears as if 
agitated by the wind, like a field of ripe corn. It 
gradually vanishes as the traveller approaches, and at last 
entirely disappears when he is on the spot. 

The third phenomenon is the Locusts. These animals 
I have seen in such clouds that twice the number in 
the samespace would form an opaque mass, which 
would wholly intercept the rays of the sun, and cause 
complete darkness. They alight on fields of corn and 
other vegetables, and ina few minutes devour their 
whole produce. 

They are something like the grasshopper in form, about 
two inches in length. They are generally of a yellow 
or gold colour, but there are some red and some green.’ 
































































































































































POETRY. 


SUMMER WIND. 


It is asultry day; the sun has drank 
The dew that lay upon the morning grass ; 
There is no rustling in the lofty elm 
That canopies my dwelling, and its shade 
Scarce cools me. All is silent save the faint 
And interrupted murmur of the bee, 
Settling on the sick flowers, and then again 
Instantly on the wing. The plants around 
Feel the too potent fervors; the tall maize 
Rolls up its le green leaves; the clover droops 
Its tender foliage, and declines its blooms. 


But far in the fierce sunshine tower the hills, 


With all their growth of woods, silent and stern, 
As if the scorching heat and dazzling light 
Were but an element they loved. Bright clouds, 
Motionless pillars of the brazen heaven,— 
Their bases on the mountains—their white tops 
Shining in the far ether,—fire the air 

With a reflected radiance, and make turn 

The gazer’s eye away. For me, I lie 
Languidly in the shade, where the thick turf, 
Yet virgin from the kisses of the sun, 

Retains some freshness, and I woo the wind 
That still delays its coming. Why so slow, 
Gentle and voluble spirit of the air? 

O come, and breathe upon the fainting earth 
Coolness and life. Is it that in his caves 

He hears me? See, on yonder woody ridge, 
The pine is bending his proud top, and now, 
Among the nearer groves, chesnut and oak 

Are tossing their green bonghs about. He comes! 
Lo where the grassy meadow runs in waves! 
The deep distressful silence of the scene 
Breaks up with mingling of unnumbered sounds 
And universal motion. He is come, 

Shaking a shower of blossoms from the shrubs, 
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astonished father. “Any thing, my dear," said the father, 
“rather than allow that we look upon what is supernat- 
ural.” 

A strict research established a natural cause for the 
appearance on the window. It was the custom of an 
old woman, to whom the garden beneath was rented, 
to go out at night to gather cabbages. The lantern she 
carried in her hand threw up the refracted reflection of 
her form on the chapel window. As she stooped to 
gather cabbages, the reflection appeared to bend forward ; 
and that was the whole matter. Sir Water Scort’s 
Demono.oey. 

































Ir is the prerogative of Genius to confer a measure ot 
itself upon inferior intelligences. In reading the works 
of Milton, Bacon, and Newton, thoughts greater than 
the growth of our own minds are transplanted into 
them ; and feelings more profound, sublime, or com- 
prehensive, are insinuated amidst our ordinary train ; 
while in the eloquence with which they are clothed 
we learn a new language, worthy of the new ideas 
created in us. Of how much pure and exalted enjoy- 
ment is he ignorant, who never entertained, as angels, 
the bright emanations of loftier intellects than his 
own? By habitual communion with superior spirits, 
we not only are enabled to think their thoughts, speak 
their dialect, feel their emotions, but our own thoughts 
are refined, our scanty langurge is enriched, our com- 
mon feelings are elevatéd ; and though we may never 
attain their standard, yet, by keeping company with 
them, we shall rise above our own ; as trees, growing 


And bearing on their fragrance ; and he brings 

Music of birds and rustling of young boughs, 

And sound of swaying branches, and the voice 

Of distant waterfalls. All the green herbs 

Are stirring in his breath ; a thousand flowersy 

By the road-side and the borders of the brook, 

Nod gaily to each other; glossy leaves 

Are twinkling in the snn, asif the dew 

Were on them yet; and silver waters break 

Into small waves, and sparkle as he comes.—BRYANT. 





MISCELLANY. 


CURIOUS CASE OF DECEPTION. 


A VERY curious case of deception was communicated to 
me by the son of the lady principally concerned, and tends 
o show out of what mean materials a venerable apparition 
may be sometimes formed. In youth, this lady resided 
with her father, a man of sense and resolution. Their 
house was situated in the principal street of a town of 
some size. The back part of the house ran at right 
angles to an anabaptist chapel, divided from it by a small 
cabbage garden. The young lady used sometimes to 
indulge the romantic love of solitude, by sitting in her 
own apartment in the evening, till twilight, and even 
darkness, was approaching. 

One evening, while she was thus placed, she was 
surprised to see a gleamy figure, as of some aerial being, 
hovering as it were, against the arched window in the 
end of the anabaptist chapel. Its head was surrounded 
by that halo which painters give to the catholic saints ; 
and while the young lady’s attention was fixed on an 
object so extraordinary, the figure bent gracefully 


towards her more than once, as if intimating a sense of 


her presence, and then disappeared. ‘The seer of this 
striking vision descended to her family so much discom- 
posed as to call her father’s attention. He obtained an 
account of the cause of her disturbance, and expressed 
his intention to watch in the apartment next night, He 
sat, accordingly, in his daughter's chamber, where she 
also attended him. Twilight came,and nothing appeared; 
but as the gray light faded into darkness, the same 
female figure was seen hovering on the window; the 
same shadowy form; the same pale light around the 
head ; the same inclinations, as the evening before. 
“What do you think of this ?” said the daughter to the 









in the society of a forest, are said to draw each other 


up into shapely and’ stately proportion, while field 
and hedge-row stragglers, exposed to all weathers, 
never reach their full stature, luxuriance, or beauty.— 
James MontTGoMERY. * 





A necesitous man who gives costly dinners, pays 


large sums to be laughed at.—Lacon. 
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